CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR
exchanged greetings. Then, as one drew near the
line that made contact with the enemy, the silence
became intense. No gun fired, no voice or cry broke
the enchantment. In the deserted farms no dog
barked, no cattle lowed. The mist, masking the
opposing lines, enclosed each outpost, each watcher,
in a silvery bubble, embellished with the sparkling
branches. Indeed, this war-time Christmas may well
be for some English and Scottish soldiers, if not the
happiest, perhaps one of the most beautiful of their
lives.
On the second day of the Year, I got my leave and
went back once again to Perigord, back to our old
house that has been quickened since the beginning
of the war by more than sixty refugees from Alsace.
There, too, the snow covered the hills, the woods,
the fields and, in the valley, the ruins of the chateau.
The folks from Alsace loved it as a reminder of the
winters of their own countryside. They told me that
when they came to Perigord in September, they
were unhappy and restless. Which was only to be
expected: they had left everything they possessed,
everything they loved: had travelled through two
days and nights to come to an unknown province.
What would be their welcome? There was the clash
of the two dialects. Habits, ideas were different.
To-day, after four months, there is harmony,
friendship, growing affection. The children of
Alsace and the children of Perigord go together to
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